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•L'LVXCIIIJ^IG LDLiTICAL SCiUNCE IN A TURKISH UNIVERSm: 
HIE EXPERIENCE OF A FULBRIGHT LECTURER 



Introduction 

• * - « 

In early Septeinber 1978, I^ eirrivecT in Ankara, Turkey with my wife and 

ta\0 children to take up my position, as a Senior Fulbright ^Lecturer in 

International Relations at thQ Middle East Technical University (METU) . 

Already dazeS by' our long air journey from th^ United States, vve for-' ^ 

tunately were met at the airport by the Executive Director of the ' 

Fulbright Ccmmission in 'Turkey. He quickly cleared us through the hassle 

of customs an:^ whisked us off to our prearranged, furnished apartment 

As soon as this well-ineaning Turkish gentleman' left, hc>zever, we were 

plunged into the gloom of deep cultural shock. Everythii^ seemed so dif- 

k/ferent and strange. We could not read the signs; nobody* feeened to speak • 

Engli-sh;. we. had no friends; and the food made us ill - - nevet "?ick" 

for this- proved to be an extremely vulgar Turkish term. As a result I. 

rftay never again be able to use this common English word without a certain . 

amount jpf he'sitancy. 

' ■ . . . ♦ 

In' time I gradually bverfchmp my depression, although my wife never 

did. (Due also to the endomc ahc^ proliferating political and sectarian 
' • . »- 

' violence, she and our two children returned to the United States shortly 

% 

before Christras.) As I look back upon my partially successful social- 
ization into this foreign culture, I believ^ two things helped me in 
particular: (1) learning sqne of* the rudiments ^ the Turkish language, 
and (2) keeping busy. ■ , ' 

I studied Turkish along with a few other foreigners ( a Swede, Dane, 



Swiss, Egyptian, Libyan, and Japanese) at a place called the Turkish-^ 

American Association. This proved to be an orgainization financed by 

the International^Co^^ Agency, an affiliate of the.^.S. State 

Departirent. The T?\A, as I referred to it^ ppSsessed a srra2:ty but very 

useful scholarly libraiy, cind also served ^$ the host forj^ number of . ^ 

cultural programs such as ijovies, plays, lectures, arn[art exhibits. y-^ 

Its main role, however, seenr^ to be that of a school where hundreds- 

of Turks , could, struggle to l^arn- a little iinglish. Sane did, but -most, 

like I, ■ fell victim to the fact that Turkish is essentially spoken ' ^ 

backwards coupared to English". As an aglutinated language, i^^ecfe are 

fonred by" taking a root \vord aAd then adding suffixes to it. Further- 

nore, since Turkish is not an Indo-European language, the student Einds 

that he ccinnot even recognize, any cognates. Still, I learned^ enough to 

read some signs, fird rqy way, and nouth the social expressions for "please,"^ 

"thank vou," "excuse me," etc. In addition, my Swedisji classrmte eventually 

beccure a close friend. > - , . • ^ 

^ ' " ' \ 

On account of the continuing* violence and generally unsettled condi- 
tions prevalent in Turkey at that tjare — a. situation due. largely to the 
econoinic nalaise increasingly gripping the country — my university did 
not open until the middle of October. ' It prove^J easy to keep busy, however, 
because there was so much that had to be done just to survive. I quickly ' 
learned firsthand vfcit the textbooks meant when they stated that a hall- 
nark of a developing coi^ntry is the need to spend many hours a day ac- 
ccnplishing'the little, necessities of lif6 which in a mDre developed 
society can be done so much quicker. 

There v>^re, for example, names, over the entrances notwithstanding, 
no supermarkets jji Ank£u:a. One bought meat at a butcher shop, vegetables 



from a green shop or the onnipresent hawkers vto constantly seeined to 
fill the air with calls advertising their wares, daily bread from a 
srrall baKkal or neighborhood store, drinking water from the water iran, 
and so on. Since preservatives wer^ not usgd, canned foods infrequently 
founp.-and rot very appetizing when, and frozen foods non-existent, shop- 
ping for enough food bqcame a daily, affair. 

♦ Due to the fuel shortage causecj by the deteriorating econotdc sit- 
uation, hot water and heat in the winter were available only on a hap- , 
'hazard basis. During the week fron 9-11 A.M., moreover^ the electricity 
siinply went "yok, " an ubiquitous Turkish wDrd used for all kirds of 
situations to n^cin "no," "there is (are) none," "get out," "it does 
not work," etc. By the end of nty stay in Turkey, I had' seen so many 
^things go yok, that the word itself aLrast becan^ a jokp. 

Shortly after I-^rived, for exanple, the vorld famous Turkish 
coffee suddenly disappeared from the local econorty because it was one 
of the f ev/ ccmnodities Turkey could' .export to obtain todly needed hard 
foreign currency. Invetferate coffee drinkers, Turks we^e forced to turn 
' td what was for them, a tasteless instant bi^and obtain^a illegally, but 
easily, from Cypru^ In a fasc^inating e>?anple of cornering the market, 
"Nescafe" soon became the Turkish word for instant coffee. .During a trip 
to Egypt in»the Spring, I can recall ironically searching the bazaars of 
6airo .with a Turk/for Turkish coffee, to take back to Turkey. 
^ The inperial power in the Arab world into the twentieth Century, ^ 
'Turkey now seOTed to b^ slipping behind her erstwhile dependents. Indeed, 
I v/as astonished at how many, more consumer itenns were available in war- 
torn Beii;tit' ancl even desperately poor Cairo coipared to Turkey. All the 
more,* when I travelled to "dirl^y little Greece, why would you v;ant to 50 
there?" Turkish friends put it, *I was » absolutely stunned at the dif- . 



ference. No wonder Greece has since becoxB a full-fledged nTonber of the 
European Economic Cormiunity, while Turkey's admission even inj the twenty- 
ofirst century seers optimistic I 

This economic norass was sane thing new, however. For several decades 
previously, irodem and secular Turkey, built from the ashes of the ruined 
Ottoman Empire at the end of World I, had seemed to be one of the fe^j - 
third-WDrld states genuinely taking off economically. Turkey's progress 
before the oil crisis began in tl^e early^ 1970s was founded largely on the 
* accomplishments- of one of the .truly heroic figures in history, iMustafa • 
Kar^] Ataturk. Alone~aiTDng Turkish leaders' in World War I, this iran was 
not tainted by military defeat, having repulsed the Allies at Gallipoli 
in 1915. Then when the Allies sought to dismember' Turkey cccrpletely 
at the end of the War, Ataturk refused to suhnit. Eventually, he drove 
the invading Greeks back into the sea, thus winning v^t is now 'called ^ 
"Turkey's Weo: of Independence." # j ' 

Determined ,to bring the backward Turks into the Western world, 
Ataturk next proceeded to abolish both the Sultanate and Caliphate, and - 
established a secular republic based on Western l^al concepts. He also 
^ ladnched a -host of reforms such ds introducing the Latin alphabet (with 
the result that Turks today cannot read their pre-1928 literature written . 
in Arabic script) , abolishing the fez and introducing the hat' (an act, 
symbolizing the ascendancy of modem, ^eecul'ar values over reactionary, 
theocratic ones) , decreeing equal rights for v.omen, and ordering a people 
who before had carried only 'first names, now also to^ assume surnames in , 
the Western fashion. Today, more than forty year^ after his death, this 
great iran is still honored throughout Turkey, his onnipresent portrait 
or bust greeting one in every city, town, hamlet, or even building entered. 



The transitory feme of nost of the other twentieth century leaders around 
-the world stards in stark contrast. . . , 

Yet despite Ataturk's acconnplishments, Turkey has become no more than 

a halfway house between the old and the new.^ ^Sodemization has proved to. 

, be an infinitely more difficult and gradual process than Wiginally en- 

visaged. Throughout ny stay ther^, for .exaorple, Turks told me they were 
i 

Westernized. But to me, at least, it seemed 'that beneath thear thin ve- 
neer of modernity, there lay still vibrant the essence of ^Turkey's ancient 

culture. Ataturk,had told the Turks to assume surnames and they had. 

Fifty years later, however, thsy still do not have the idea as we in i±ie 
West do. I cannot count the many times I was introduced, even at rn/ 
universit^^ as "Mr." or "Professor Michael." Turks 'ney now forrmlly have 
surnames, but they know each other by. their first names much more so than 
we in th'e West do. Tjfie old ways remain strong. 

. In addition^ even at the risk of appraring off color, I must mention 
the%toilets» Here is one 'of the first cultural shocks the Westerner re-^ 
ceives. A'TurVJlsh or Eastern toilet is siinply a hole in the floor* nearby 
to which rwis a trickle of \vQter. Toilet paper is seldom to be had. Only' 



in a small .minority of Westernized establishments' will' the visitor find a 

-functj-onal commQde as he or she knows this convenience. ^ ^ . ^ - 

■ * * ' • * 

> ' The University 

My university itself proved to be an excellent example of this am- 
bivalence between the old and the new. Unique in Turkey, METU was 
specifically nodeiled after the American university* This meant it 
lacked the rigid. forpality of the European institutions, and sought 
to cultivate the mor^ relaxed atmosphere we take for^grcinted in the 



United States* Young Ph.D.s, who had just joined the faculty, were al- 
lowed to teach their own courses ai^ partake in' dej^tmental and university- 

> * « 

wide decision inaj^ing^ just as much as their rrore senior colleagues. Class 

sizes were srraller cuid student-instructor relationships less, fonral . Un— 
like the othei^ Turld.sh universities, itost instructors at METO did not even \ 
wear ties. For a country that often seened too stiff on protocol, this 
lack of fomel attire proved pleasing indeed • 

The siinilarities with its Arrerican coufiterpart went further. Since 
MLTU was established in 1956 to provide higher education to students^ 
througiput' the riiddle East, as its nane-jjiplied, English was the official 
language of instruction. The university's catalog v/as *in English^ and eveh~ ^ 
the class roster sheets upon which I entered my final grades looked prac- 
tically like Ccirbon copies of their opposite numbel: in the States. Indeed, 
METU used a grcfding system based on the same four-point scale of A, C, D, 
or F I was familiar witli in America • Book^ of course, were supposed to be 
in English, 'a!|^ the names of the courses 'in the Department of Political Science 
were in rrany cases identical to v^iat was availab,le in the typical American 
university. The superficial visi(x)r might harSly know he v;as in Anatolia! . 

Beneath the surface, however, lay a v-ery different subs-t;ance. FoV 
example, although in theory the official language, English had i^t really ' • 
been mastered by many of the students. Indeed, a sizeable minority of" , 
even my students spoke virtually no English at all, Uiile only occasionally * 
did I meet a student whom I could honestly describe as fluent in the 
language. The result was as might be expected: In reality, most of the 
Turkish professors conducted their courses ifv Turkish and" also employed * " 
taxtbooks in that language/ This, of .couJTse, ' caused difficulties »f or the' 
approximately ten per cent of tfie students who were, not Turkish. 



Throughout rn^ gtaj^^ I struggled to find the vocabulciry that was 



siitple enough to be understood in IT17 lectures, but still 



sophisticated • 



•enough so that I 'might 'be at>le to say something ireaningful. Repetition 



of phrases, and the ability to speak slowly and distinctly 
valuable assets. Through conscious effort^ I probably n 
students th^ I otherwise would have. 



also prpv^ 
iched more, 



V Illustrative of the language problem was 'my Chairman's proposal 
that i give of my final examinations in Turkish, to tho^e who pre- 
forred this option. Interestingly enough, I was told tb>at kam of my 

^• , ' ^: \ \ ^ ' ' 

students who could not Ose *spoken English very wel-^T ne^ertnel ess , pre- 

ferred to write theS^ exaiVtinations in th^t Icmguage because it \va$ in 

English that they had learned to perform academically. Despite these ' 

instances of linguistic schizophrenia, I declined the offer on the ^ 

grounds thai: to give the examination in a language I coUld not even read, 

/ • • 

write, or speak \vould cause me to lose control of the (j:lass. Certainly, 



I added, the students knew when they signed up for my" 
medium of instruction would be. Probably, I also felt. 



::lass, what the 
those who \sOuld 



fail my class would be able to make it up later in Turkish anyway 



/ tThe Tx>liticization of the students and associated 



violence repre- 



sented another rmrked^ contrast to oontenporary AnfeiMcal Indeed, because 
of the violence, MEJTU had been closed almost as much a^ had been opened 
in recent years. Seldom did a we^ go by withoutoa new\ rurror of anotiief 
impending closing sweepiiig the campus. Classes were often cancelled at 
the last moment to protest this or that," and I recei^ p^e distinct 
impression that ^t my larg^y Marxist university (METO wa,s notorious 
thi-ouqhaut Turkey as a leftist or Marxist bastion both foi; students 
,and faculty] the student leaders and their organization were as powerful 



as the University 's-admiriistrat ion. • * 

Above ioth, however, stood the gendarnifirre (a national pcflige force 
in regular amiy-type uniforms) whD literal^ occupied^ the canpus^^SeaictuJig 



all who entered and often even 'left. This could prove t^e consuming since 
the canpus was located outsider Ankara and thus had to be reached free, 
but ^very crowded buses which* ran approximately on the half hour from a' |eiv 
central points within the city. \<!l-\en the bus. r^checj the cairpus, uts oc-: 
cupants invariably had to file out and be searched. \rhe latter, however, ' 
occurred only for the imles. Fennles were^not frisked, leaving an obvioiis 

loophole for any 'would-be terrorist seeking to smuggle some 'weapon or other 

- ^ , ^ : • * ' • 

type of contraband onto the campus. 

■ .1 ' • t' ■ " . - 

• VThen I pointed this out suggested that, there should be female 
gendarmes to search the wcxnen, my students had, a good laugh. Despite. 
Ataturk's atterrpt. to, westernize, women defiiyt^Iy had not achieved any- 
thing near to a level of equality with their male counterparts. This* was 
a fact I saw evidenced again, and again: in the all-fele coffee houses, tiie 
way wives followed after their husbands, instead of walking beside them, 
the sharp manner women had to talk to men in order not to sean ^tp be* in-^ 
viting their attentions, etc, "Respect for .tlie beard" is dying hard in 
Turkey. 

i 

Once my lecture was simply ended at midpoint by tvvp student leaders who 
entered the classrcpm cind began to harangue ray class. Grasping the' situation 
I slipped silently out the door. My colleagues told "me that this was th6 
way it was, and that next time I- should sdjr^ly take up where I liad left off 
without alluding to what had happened. Someone then bought me a cup of tea 
to soothe my ruffled feelings. 



On^ tfee-day ',tlte cigi^'t^ Peace Treaty was signed in 1979, tlie 

U^S. .Sri^sy sent a* message, advising me not to gD to the canpys ,that day. 
It was one of the few times I evefr heard from any of the numeroQs^^ but 
largely aloof American officialdon in Ankara. After contacting* one of my, 
Turkish colJLeagvies , I decideS to ignore the American warning. I suffered 
nothing from niy decision .as it proved to he business* (confusion?). i as \i§ual 

at >!ETU. ^ • ' ' 

• Actually the confusion started 'the ver^^ ^irst day I saw my university. 
.The Fuibfight Lectureship for which I had applied and been accepted, speci- 
f iccilly li/sted the four .courses I was expected to* teach: International 
Relatiori I, International ^iatipns IIv International Organization, and 
a gradujL^" Seminai on the Peaceful Settlanen^^pf Disputes. It was for 
these subjects, therefore, that I specifically preparaa myself. Now that 
I had arrived at MBTU, however, none was to be offered during- the first' 
settester. Instead, I was given my choice of such listiji^s as Turkish Public 
Administration, lUckish, local government, ,or ,the Economics of Developing 
Areas, none of which was I qualified to teach. 

I had told myself to be ready for the unexpected,' but thi$ seaiied to be ^ 
even more l!han 'that. It struck at 'the very definition of what I thought I 
was in Turkey bo do.* Later, however, I learned that such, course confusion 

* * • 

v^s stardard fare for Fulbrighters . My reootrroendation for future Lecturers 
. is to contact the specific department they will be teaching in for details, 
rather than 'to go by the course listing given to than by the host oountfy.'s 
wei-l-meaning, but rot always fully infornied Fulbright Coima^ion.. . 

Luckily, 'my Turkish colleagues proved understanding cind helpful. They 
^ created a new course - - which apparently they had be^n considering/ anyway - ^ 
corparing American,* British, and Soviet governments. ■ Since I had given courses 
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covering this very naterial back in the States,. I knev/ I gould handle the 
assignment. Unfortunately, ho^Vever, my^notes w^e stored on the other 
side of the vorld. Immediately, I sent* out an S> 0. S. message to my ^ ^ 
'Chainran, and eventually they arrived intact ^ In th^B. meantime, however, 
I painstakingly had to reconstruct from iriCTory and some books I obtained ' 
..from.tlie TM library and my colleagues, the lectures I was tb de;Liver, 

Again r[y Turkish cx)lleagues -proved understanding. The normal faculty' . 
teaching load at InSTUnvas 9nly tj^, threer-lr)wr. courses which, incjidentally, . 
was exactly half mylbad in the United States! Given my preparat;ion pro- 
blem, hDwever, I vas assigned only this one' course on Comparative Govern- 
xrent^ A teaching load or three hours per week was certainly not somethojng 
one should or even could corplainatoutl • * • * 

The first time I rT^t>-i^ ^^mrty-four, fourth year (senior) students, I . 
learned that now we would decide upon what times we would meet, t^e previously 
published sshecliae of classes notwithstanding. The student leaders had their 
ideas about this, and since I was not exactly over burdendd with specific 
^time denands, I was ait^nat)le. We settled on a two-hour session foi^ ^tonday 
-ancl a one^-hour one for Tuesday. ' ' _ ' 

Next Ccime the preplan of textbooks. Since my course* had been planned . 
so latCi in the day, I was told there^would not be enough tinto to order any 
^ from abroad. Later I discovere^f that even .if there had been such tojiKS, the 
books still would be yok because of the hard currency problems, lt\ a nutshell, 
Turkey did not 'have the money to order foreign b6oks. From the MBTU and TAA 
Libraries, as well as my oollea^es, therefore, I proceeded to obtain a. few 
dated texts on American, British, and' Soviet' governn^nt. These I put on re-* 
serve at the university's libreiry, and my problem was solved. ^ . 

Further legerdennain in this area was necessary during the second sariester, ^ 

' • ■ . . . • 's 



^n€sr) I taught.- two .courses for v*iich .1- specifically had come ta Turkey: 
International Relations *t6 seven t^^-t^^o stadents (the normal naxiinam' was^ 

>ri:y, but to me^t a^ many Turkish students as possibly I threw op^ the , ' 
gatesO and ,se^en graduate students in a Saninar ca the ,the Pe^ceful„Settle;;:_ 
ment of Disputes. The- United Nations InforiTHtion Center in Ankara "proved ' 
. useful foV this latter course because it distributed for ffee, as part of 
itp function,* numerous /panphlets and booklets concerning the UN in general 
and peacGflil settl^TYsMf^ particular* Mv graduate students were irastly 
merrbers of tKe"*TurMsh foreign ministry (although one was the French 
cult^jral. attache) and^thus ^poke good English. For the nost^part* they 
pro\'ed eager to investigate the holdings of. the U- Center. Surpri- 
singly, 'however, r^ne of them appeared to be aware of i^s existence in 
tTieir midst until I, a foreigner, had called it to their attention. 

Although I presume the U. had atteirptecl^to publicize its Center's 
existence, the message has apparently not been received."- V%, I cannot 
with any certitude say, but, at the risk of -missing the mark orieviously, 
I nught speculate about the enepvating .ennui penpeating third-world countries 
locked into ari'4j^creasingl^^4^^ violence spawning, economic imlaise 

, - '-that discourages all but the irost basie: type .of dail$^ survpal activities. 
When the tcstperatuce in one's apar^tment drops below freezing 'day after day^ 
there is no warm v;ater with v*iich to bath^or shave, "the electricity goes 
off regularly and irregularly too, and classes are constantly cancelled' 
or interrupted to protest the country^s situation — all h\xt the most 
intrepid scholar would be discouraged. Normal academic activity \vDuld^ 
seem to be a luxury in which only the relatively rich and well-off can' - 

indulge regularly. ( . . 

\ 

Indeed, even when the physica-l cbnditions wejre tolerable the slothful _ 



•V. 




habits engendered by the unsettled conditions still seared to operate, 
A personal experiersce will iirustrate the point. .At the st^tr^ of the 
sfisond ser^ester", I 'had -announced toth orally c^nd on my written . syllabus^ 
the date^ of - the nddterro "Stiijiationj in the International Relations^^urse 
I was" giving. It was here incidentally I learned that the -currency. pro- 
bienis prevented the innportation of foreign textbooks. , After trying 
various expedients, ' I finally decided to gb via the lecture rpute only ^^ 
because there '\%'as no way seventy- twO students could ^11 share one text . 
on reserve in the library. ^ - ■ ' 

EX'erything then seemed to nove along .smoothly, Thirty-ta^ students 
beyond the;Gutoff point of forty had signed up to hear-'v;hat the "Inperialist 
as I was half affectionately, half critically .-referred to by ity- mostly 
Marxist students, had to say about world politics. Although at tinies their 
Marxism ffarevented them from fully .trustLng or accepting my remarks, by the 
titB of the midterm examination I seeningly had hit my optiinjm stride and 
appeared to be conrounicating to rrany and even fascinating some. Their 
demeanor while listening to me lecture, and the questions and CDnrtients they 
caii^ up with both in and after class all indicated this. These wfere my 
halycon day's at MEITJ, so I was pleased with myself and even becoming some- 

what oocky. ' , 

Oh, how I was shot down I Less than one-half hour before .tl^e midterm ^ 
examination, a delegation of mybe ten students suddenly entered, iiiy office 
to anngunce that due to the arrest ,of some other students by the gendarmes 
the previous day, my cliss was not prepared "psychologically" to take the 
' e:<aimjiation. Several ~~th^ elaborated upon their reluctance- One told me 
there vras a cross country race tliat day they wished to attend. In addition, 
added another, they only had receiveS tny notes the previous day. (The stu- 

» V 
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dents who understood English best had drawn up and distributed /ni^ccgraphed 
copies of my notes.) 

I thought I snjelled a rat. These students wer^ ;just ^oldbricking. The 
loijg, unsettled and irregular academic conditions .had sappe3 ^an of their 
sense of acadenic duty cknd schedule. They sL^ly had been tocfeazy to 
p;:epar6 foc^the examination and now were grasping at anything for an excuse. 
On the other hand, I thought to myself this was -their ciilture, nb;t rnine. 
Maybe "v/hen in Rotie I should do_as the J$oma]?.s .do . " Accorgl.ingly, I told ' ^ 
the stud^t delegation I would confers^ \/ith my colleagues. I spoke with 
four of them, including the Chairman and his Assistant. They all advised 
me to give the examination even pointing out that tvxD other professors in 
the department already had done so, that very day. Resolved, I then re- 
\uxned to the student delegation and oomroanicated my decision to -proceed^ 
as originally scheduled. * , ' ^ . 

Then began the examination to v^iich i-obody would come. Alone I sat 
in h large lecture hall, while outside, the student leaders haggled with 
two or three Turkish professors who had been sent to help^'me as proctors. 
Periodically, I tos appraised of ' the state of the negotiations. Finally, , 
after alitost an hour of this, all seventy-tvx^ students quietly and politely 
entered the room and quickly took their seats. My colleagues ■ told ine to 
rrake no coitroents €oncerning what had just occurred, but siiiply proceed with 
the administering of the examination. As soon as the materials had been 
passed out and explained, however, twepty-six students arose and handed 
in blank test booklets as they left. The retraining forty-six took the 
examination. Later I was told this showed only a minority had opposed 
taking it. I^ese "radicals/' however, were able to disrupt the schedule 
without any effective sanctions. 



My previously emnounced policy, had been to give an automatic "F." ' 
to emyone who massed tzhe examination without a l^itiinate. excuse. The 

departiT^.t ostensibly.^ backed me on this issue, but privately advised me 

* \ ' , * ' . * . * . ' 

to relent. .Given the general u^settledness then preveilent in my university, 

I was prone to accept' tieir advice^, asd so, after nrolling the matter over 

for a fe// days' to, ;«irDng -other, tim^, nake my del^quent students pgnder 

their fut^ore'ema not he e^pfx^sedr.immediately/ as I beli^eye 'they thought 

they/vvovad, -I 'finally announced 1 would give a make-sap examineition to 

the ti^/enty-six', but letter .their grade on itJ one-half k letter/. - Under 

"the circirnstances, I .thinlc I handled myself With reasonable t)rincipl-e, - . 

.yet manifested atipathy and canpassion too. Nobody fidssed 'the irake-up,- 

alG-ough one nonth after I' retumei^to the United' States, I received . . 

' ^ .t « ' • , » • 

. 'via air irail' a half 'dozen, or so ri^e-up examinations to grSde frcm "students, 
vto had b«sn in the irartial lav7 prisons for various offenses and .thus l^d 

missed my final. v .. ' ' * , ' , 

Faculb/ orcnotion. - - 'Another definite difference' I observed betaveen 



Turkish and American universities was th6 procedure for prrpotion of [ 

faculty: It was exceedingly more difficult than in the^United States. 

• „ ( 

Thore'jrfere 'ta^/enty faculty it^nbers in my department and pSJacticaliy all^ 

of them- had -dbctoiJates, mostly from prestigious American universities. Yet 

in the entire department there was only one person whose rank was high«r 

th^n that of an Assistant Professor. This was because on6 had" to write 

-. ■ ' * » 

another dissertation, as well as .pass a s&ries of comprehensive examination^ 

conparable jx) the Ame^i6an Ph.D. ■'preiims,"_be|or^ winnijlg.a promotion to- 

the Associate or,' as it was termed in Tu^rk'ey." Decent" level. Full Pro- ^ 

fessor required the same rigprous procedi;re once again.. No wonder those 

* ♦ 

\ few entitled" 'to- .it, insisted on being referred to as "Prq.fessdr DrJ-' ■ , 



or "Docent Dr." * 

0ther Observations 

^ *v ■■ — — — • 

Business practices > During Ottaiari times,' the Turks icoked down upon * 
business activi^ties as being r^tther undignified, larg-ely relegating their 
pursuit to the Greeks,. Armenians; and Je^s. l^en these ndnorities basi- 

A. * 

call-v were eiLTiinated during and afier \\brld War I, therefore, ^the Turks . 
suddenly had to pl^jnge into the void ^ thus created* Sixty years later this.|^^ 
traditional gap in Aeir culture still ha? not been adequately bridged. 

^ere then "proved another striking contrast' to^America. • ' ^— ^ 

To me atr' least, Turks 'seemed to lack good t)usiness senSe. True, 
th^-v;Drked much longer- tours than Airier icans, ^but often they did not ^ ; 
apoear to acconplish much. In any" business establishment one entered,' 
it in^Ariably seemed that ' numerous employees siiiply sat or stood around 
doing, little, or nothing, in addition, Vhat v^as being done frequently 
seaned so inefficient • . * ^ 

siicple 6ashing of a pay check at one of the ever so numerous banks* 
involved five to ten' clerks and could often take ten to twenty minutes 
from start to finish. In the United States, th6 same act could be accom- 
plished by one person in less .than thirty seconds^. It seemed obvious to 

• me that there was a need to delegate more authority,, but apparently the 
Turks felt their procedure was necessary to prevent mista]<:es or possible ' • 
embezzlanent. Furthenrare, I was informed, it\al,so helped to alleviate 
the rate of 'unenployment v^iich hovered around Ihe forty .per cent level. 
Unfortunately;- it did nothing to lower the runaway, triple digit inflation 
that was sapping the Turkish morale and helping to fuel the- violence. 

ThW ritual; followoa jyhen one sought to purchase a reason-ably expensive 
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item, however, was, particularly chanrdng. Bargaining was still a must; 
anyone who paid the first price quoted for something, such as the e^:^ 
quisitely v.ov^ Turkish rugs, was siirply a fool. \Vhile the polite hag- 
gling proceeded, the merchant sent for refreshm.ents — tea, a soft drink, 
or possibly a^more exotic bra^ such -as ay rah , a tangy^ beverage made from 
ipgurt. . \ , ' 

If the prospective customer preferred, he likely vjould.be permitted ^ 
to tdko theviten home on a trials basis. Trust, so lacking in suth nmtte^s 
in the West, seoned iiiplicit here. I can recall "borrowing" ' at least two 
relativ^'^y ^7r»in.-::>hl p ihans in this manner: a hand-wDve n rug and a Hellenistic 



ooin of pure silver. . ^ 

Television . Television was just making its initial inroads while I vTas 

in Turkey. Every evening for some, five hours, thos^ who. had one, eagerly 
watched the single channel nHking^its limited broadcast. (Sunday was special; 
prograirrring was available during the afternoon too.) Many product j.ons were 
American reruns rioye Boat" was especially popular) but since they -were all 
dubbed in Turkish, did hot watch -them. Instead, I often lif^tened to short- 
wave radio broadcasts 'of BBC. 

''l vas .told that Turkish lifestyles were being dramatically altered as 
a result of this new natipnal pastime. Hours formally enployed for visiting 
relatives and friends, no longer were available. Turkish conceptions of 
proper behavior and attire were also being altered due to the new models 
presented by the Western progranming. One can only speculate \<^t the ul- 
timate result of all this will be. 

Srrcq. - - During the winter months,. Ankara was engulfed by a horrible smog 
caused largely by the burning of low-grade coal and the fact that the ^ity 
was siti^ted in a hollow vMch did not pemit much air circulation. I never 
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had vJ^nessed anything like it: times it was not possible to see to tHe 
next block I * * • - 

The first tiira the snog descended, I becanie ill with flu-like syirotons 
of weakness, Iff sadden "illness" was particularly upsetting since that - 
^^end I "booked to take a four-day trip to ancient HierapoliS; Ephesus, 
and Aphrodiasias . (Turkey is a veritable archeolo^cal warehouse, storing 
the rennancs of.Hittite, Trbjan, Phr^-gian, Greek, RDman, Byzantine, and 
T^orkish civilizations . ' Indeed, MITTU claiiued to be the only universit^^ in 
the world housing a museum dont2rining ancient artifacts Excavated from the 



campus itselfl — And a Lxuly lii^iesslve museum it was.) 

Knowing I would regret it,. I, nevertheless, determined to proceed with 
my trip since it was an opportunity! might never 'again have. To my aston- 
ishiiBnt,* however, the "flu" symptoms, .far from being aggravated, disappeared 
as the long bus' journey to the rujjis proceeded. B^^ the tiira, I reached 
Iji&:apolis , (itodem Pamukkale, or literaUy "cotton fortress" for £he unique, 
white stalactites forrried by the mineral-rich, hot w4'ter' cascading doi^ the 

'iTtDuntain side> I had recovered enough- to plunge into the war^n ^ter pools 
and* enjoy -a^wiin airong the Greek and Roman ruijis. It orjly then "dawned upon 
me that my '"flu" synpto^^s probably were the result of breathing trie smog, \ 
The p^n:)^^t harm such' inhalation can do over a period o£ years can only - 

' be left' to conjecture. Such speculation need not be entirely acad(3TUC, f: 
however, given the v/inter haze from wood and coal. burning beginning to settle 
over somfe Am&rican neighborhoods 'now as we begin to struggle with our own_ 

energy crisis. " . ' ^ ^ . 

Boredom . - - Although Turks were arrong the friendliest people I ever have' 
met (once a total stranger in Istanbul walked with me/some three bloc^l^, 
to the proper bus stop and thon proceeded to pay my fare I) my. work and the 
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things I needed "to cto to survive time consuming, and the vestiges of the ^ 

nun^rous 'ancient civilizations so available for inspection 1 often ' ' . 

felt lonely and bored. Cortpared to a developed, western country, there was 
precious little left to do once the daily routines had been nBstercd or cit 
least appeased. * ^ 

Despite a fev^/ noteworthy exceptions, the cioltural eind linguistic bar- 
riers barred spontaneous, infontial socializing with the Turks, Mi^ugh 1 
veiled a^vay the hours by writing numerous letters at first, in t^& I began 
to los^ the desire, to do even this, putting it off with one excuse or,aiX)ther. 
The United States seaned so far av-zay not oRjLy m distance, buL fdt,u lii 
reality, that -even close relationships }3acr there seaned to lose their . 
mining and ittroortance. It was a strange feeling_, but one which others 
too bold they have experienced. It was as if itf/ former life no longer 
mattered or had become sinnply i^iiiportant. The only thing that counted 
"was the now and that was in Turkey. • 

In such circumstances, I developed a strong sense, of canaraderie with 
a few other Westerners I met in Ankayfe. I became i;:articularly close to the 
Swede I previously mentioned and an English couple I had m&t quite by chance 
^t the airp^ in" Ankara. Together we spent long hours (someyjres almost to 
dawn) talking, eating, and enjoying each other's coipany. Here we cquld con- 
verse freely without fear of offending some unkrrawn cultural \'alueS.;pr" feelings 
The hardships and problOTs of the day became the butt of our jokes -and at tojnes 
al'iTOst cynical lai:Qhter in the evening. This then was my retreat in Turkey 
to the other, former world I had known in the West. Without such a refuge, 
life would hkve been exceedingly more difficult.. With it, however, I' seemed 
to be able to "face anything that happened, even benefiting from it if not 
•always enjoying it. 
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Conclusion^ 



. A-t tiities life as a Fulbright in Turkey proved so difficult and f rus- 
trating t±iat I only half jokingly referred to nyself jis a ''Halfbrighter" ,^ 
for having coir.e in the first place. Certainly, irost of iny .American col- 
leaques doubted the .wisdon of iny 'decision. Almost invariably the initial 
thing they had asked me when they first heard of ray Fulbright was "how 
much vsould it pay?" That it entailed a sizeable salary cut for that /year 
was enough to suggest to most of then that I was noking a mistake. VJhen 
they heard reports "of iny various other, problenns they became convinced. 



I too am persuaded, but of a totally different conclusion because 
mere material rewards. and comfoiffcs -are not the oniy_ iirpdttant values in "■ 
life. My final week at'METU, for exairple, was particularly moyihg. • One ^ 
evening ro/ colleagues gave a banquet .for me at -the Faculty Associatipiv 
which was a sort c^f faculty club pn the campus.-" The food was decent,'.^i;he » 
drinks plenty, -and 'tlie^ conversation amzcj^gly easy, and frank. After formal . 
speeches of .gratitude as well as gifts had Ijeen exch^ged, I repaired with 
sorre of my more earthlS'^associates to "Ankara by night." Although, a Turkish 
J nightclub t^nds to be so dense with smoke from the omnipresent cigarette 
virtuaUy every Turk learns to use by the age of. twelve, I knev^/ then that 
these Turkdsh professors had valued ray year in their midst as much as I did., 

The final farewells to iry classes were neybe even more toucMng. A 
reception was held for me by the student organization, < and several individuals 
presentad me with little gifts and letters, of thanks. Afterwards I sneaked 
off wit4 a few special student friends to a pleasant' ca^^ or tea garden some- 
where outside of Ankara^ In ray graduate seminar, the lone female student 
'bestovAsd a touqiiet of flowers upon me as 'the others stood by beaming. And 
finally, in my sometime dilinquent International Relations class, I almost 
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came to tears iryself , as several of the girl^s did, y^en I spoke spontaneously 
to .them during our final meeting^ aboiit peace and Mieir role in achieving it 

as the leaders of the future generation; * ^ * ' ' 

^ » 
RetuTTiing to America, iroreover, did not sever corrpletely my relationship 

to Turkey. Largely through my efforts, one of my former undergraduates, who 
otherwise Yiever would have left her country, received^ a graduate assistant- 
ship to pursue Jier studies in international relations at an*An)erican u/iVersity. 
To a lesser extent, I also managed tojhelp several others oofne to the Unitei 
States to pursue their careers.* 



' ' Finally, I might mention how my year at METU enabled me to discovor and ~ 
thus help alleviate one particular acadonic difficulty my; Turkish' colleagues 

'regularly encountered... Since tetuming to ^America, ^ have sent several timely*^ 
monographs and current texts to Turjkey where, given the econanfdc problems, • 
such materials woulcj'have been virtually impossible to obtain. OccasionaL " 
letters both from colleagues and students continue to keep me abreast of* "ifP 
events in what Wci§ niy home for one academic year. * ' ^ ' • ' 

• / ■ ■ . I ■. ■ 

Obviously, my Fulbright in Turkey Was, well spent. I probably learned 

more atoufc *;:eal intemationeil relations there than .an army of cun::x:hair 

scholars ooiiLd in a lifetime, ^laybe even of greater importance^ however, 

living, learning, and surviving in "another^rnxLture, gave me a conf idence- 

and strength o& purpose 'that will serve me well for the rest of my iife. 

Possibly, I was more fortunate thcin* I deserved, and certainly the fine 

people (both Turkish and WestWn) I mostly dealt with helped me in so many 

ways* Now that I have returned to my American. University, I Ccin look back 

upon my experience in Turkey as one of the great adventures in my ^fe. I 

f 

certainly do not regret I did it, and most assuredly would not trade it for 
a noniBl y^r in America. 



